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Students Work 
At Rough Jobs 


by BEN M. CHERRINGTON, 
Regional Student Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Committee Y. M. C. A. 


Student forums, libera] clubs and other groups 
which want to get in touch with the workers should 
begin now to plan for summer industrial groups in 
convenient cities. We shall print later accounts of 
the work done last summer by some of the students 
concerned. 


Last spring we wrote an article for The 
New ‘Student announcing and describing 
plans for the national Y. W. C. A. and 
Y. M. C. A, student summer industrial 
study groups. It is entirely in order that 
readers of The New Student should receive 
a brief report of the outcome of these 
attempts on the part of college men and 
women to merge themselves in the ranks 
of teil. 

Seven groups were conducted—four for 
men in Denver, Omaha, Wichita, 
Cleveland, respectively, and three for col- 
lege women in Denver, Cleveland, and At- 
lanta, Georgia. Questionnaires sent to 
students working in these cities were an- 
swered by fifty-two—twenty-six men and 
twenty-six women. They revealed an ex- 
traordinary assortment of miscellaneous 
jobs, mostly of an unskilled manual labor 
type. Rough labor in a rubber tire plant, 
loading lumber, bill posting, trucking, 
roustabout in a planing mill, street car 
conductors, engineer’s assistant, assistant 
machinist, carpenter’s apprentice, shipping 
clerk,—these were typical jobs held by the 
men. College women worked in overall 
factories, sorted beans, attended ovens in 
biscuit factories, operated elevators, “‘hash- 
ed” in restaurants, served as maids in 
private homes, hotel maids, engaged in 
piece ‘work and garment manufacturing, 
clerked in drygoods stores, assisted in 
Juvenile Court, etc. 

Seminars, in which the group came tto- 
gether for conference and _ discussion, 
varied from one to three meetings each 
week. Labor leaders, employers, and 
other informed students of social prob- 
lems frequently met with the students in 
these seminars. Students working in or- 
ganized trades usually joined the union, 
and in most instances the entire group 
were frequent guests at Central Trades 
and Labor Assemblies. 

At the close of the summer each student 
wrote a paper covering the summer’s ex- 
perience and then a group report was is- 
sued based upon a composite of these in- 
dividual statements, 


Type of Student 


The average age for the girls was 20.4 
and for the boys 21.8, giving an average 
(Continued on page 2) 


and, 


Compulsory Military 
Training In Colleges 


By a Sophomore 
at a State Agricultural College who tried military 
training and found that it calloused him to kill his 
fellows in unchristian war. 


Compulsory military training in the col- 
leges and universities of this country is 
a subject of vital importance to students. 
At a meeting of college presidents and 
Reserve Officers Training Corps Inspectors 
held in Baltimore in the early part of De- 
cember, an association was formed for the 
promotion of military training in the col- 
leges and universities of the United States. 
At the present time two years of military 
training without pay are required for 
graduation by all of the land grant state 
agricultural colleges. These institutions 
also offer an advanced course with pay 
during the last two years which leads to a 


-second lieutenant’s commission in the Re- 


serve Officers Corps upon graduation. 
Many other colleges and universities offer 
similar courses as electives. The pay dur- 
ing the last two years and the fact that 
the men who iake the course during the 
last two years will be second lieutenants 
instead of privates in the event of another 
war, are inducements to the men to take 
the training. This newly formed associa- 
tion wants to extend this military training 
to all colleges and universities and to make 
at least two years of it compulsory. 

Scattered through these institutions of 
higher learning are students who are con- 
vinced that war is wrong from the stand- 
peint of Christianity. They believe that 
the underlying principles of Jesus’ teach- 
ings are brotherhood and service. War 
forces them to kill their fellowmen and 
military training hardens men to killing 
their fellows. This is contrary to the con- 
victions of these men and they are there- 
fore opposed to military training which 
leads to war. There are also others who 
are opposed to war on the ground of the 
great social, political and economic de- 
struction it causes. 

What is a man holding such views go- 
ing te do if he wants an agricultural col- 
lege education? He has to go to a state 
institution where two years of military 
training are required for graduation be- 
cause college training in agriculture can 
be obtained nowhere else. In such a case 
there are two alternatives: either the stu- 
dent can take this course, which is contrary 
to his convictions, or he can apply for ex- 
emption. The application goes to the U. 
S. Army area headquarters which makes 
recommendations to the college authorities. 
If either of these bodies is. hostile to the 
student’s point of view, in all probability 
his request will not be granted. If both 
are hostile it certainly will not. If it is 
not granted he has either to leave college 

(Continued on page 2) 
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The World League 
of Youth 


By WERNER JANTSCHGE 
Translated by Mildred Wertheimer 


The International League of Youth 
writes to us to know if there are any 
young people in America who wish to join 
them. They ask us to publish their aims 
and constitution in as many student papers 
as possible. The League at present has 
its headquarters in Germany, address 
The ‘General Secretary, Berlin N. W. 52, 
Calvinstr. 23. 


Aims 


The International League of Youth 
wishes to aid in permeating the aroused 
consciousness of the time with a spirit 
strong enough and ideal enough to over- 
come the customary reliance on force and 
self interest in man’s dealings with his 
fellows. 

The League looks first of all to find this 
spirit in youth. For youth is still open 
to- nea ideas,-still glad to make sacrifices: 
in order that the ideas may become reali- 
ties. 

Now independently, and now in part- 
nership with age, youth stands embattled 
in the fight 


Against race hatred, profit of men in men, 
the slaughter of human beings and the 
destruction of valuable goods; 

Against the glorification of war, education 
for the use of force and the creation 
of a thirst for blood; 

Against the falsification of religion, phi- 
losophy, love of home and of country 
in order to unchain and carry out 
mass slaughter; 

Ag«inst the control and hiring of convic- 
tions above all in the Press, and the 
use of lies and conspiracy in creating 
opinion; 

Against the narrowness and essential un- 
truth of class culture; 

Aginst dirt and smut. 

For the friendly intercourse of peoples and 

a new ordering of society through co- 

operative industry, peaceful work, and 

a realization of the sacredness of life. 

the honoring of peace, justice and hu- 

man excellence; 

freedom of opinion and belief, and the 

subordination of selfish aims in com- 

radeship; 

independence of public opinion, for 
truth and candor between peoples, so- 
cieties, and individuals. 

For a native culture springing from the 
people themselves. 

The International League of Youth be- 
lieves that its work lies in uniting all the 
young people who have these fundamental 
ideals. Naturally in each country these 
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ideals will be worked out differently in 
accordance with the temperament and spe- 
cial problems of that country. The League, 
however,wishes to point out the folly of 
wasting strength in working against or in 
not working with those who fundamentally 
agree with you. Without taking any part 
in the internal affairs of national youth 
movements, the League wishes to keep the 
bridges between them open and in good 
repair. Not only national organizations 
but any individuals interested can partici- 
pate in the work of the League which is 
as follows: 


Work of the League 


1. Publication of the Mitteilungen der Welt- 
jugendliga, a monthly paper giving news 
of national youth movements. 

2. Arrangements for general news of 
youth, published in special pamphlets 
as may seem desirable. 

3. International exchange of ideas, through 
individual correspondence. 

4. Foundation of communities of co-oper- 
ative workers in Germany and stimula- 


tion of such foundations outside Ger- 
many. 
5. Creation and maintenance of interna- 


tional relations with organizations work- 
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or to sacrifice his conscience and take the 
course. Is this right? 

What is going to be the attitude of the 
student body of this great country toward 
military training in colleges and universi- 
ties? Are we going to be content to have 
two years of military training required in 
a college course in agriculture? Are those 
who believe in military training going to 
force it on those who are conscientiously 
epposed it? Isn’t it time we American 
students were discussing what is going to 
be the effect of this training upon our 
institutions and its ultimate consequences 
to academic freedom? Won't this training 
make our colleges and universities part of 
the war machine? Do we want to become 
a part of the machine which is destroying 
the civilization which we are striving to 
improve? 

a ee ey) 


ing towards the same ends outside of 

Germany. 

Perhaps the line of work most interesting 
to American students is that of interna- 
tional correspondence. 

Through the International League of 
Youth (Weltjugendliga) correspondence 
centres are being established in all coun- 


ST 


tries which will enable all young people 
who stand for the realization of a more 
than national society to exchange news and 
ideas with comrades in other countries. 

The central office of the International 
League of Youth directs this correspond- 
ence bureau and if you wish to establish 
communications with those of other lands 
you are asked to send the following in- 
formation: 


1. Name, occupation, and exact address. 

2. Age. 

8. In what language the correspondence is 
to be carried on. 


4. To what nation, occupation, ete. 


partner shall belong. 


your 


5. Special interests and wishes. 


The service is without cost but voluntary 
contributions are very much wanted. Money 
for an answer must be enclosed. 

Address all communication: The Welt- 
jugendliga foreign department c/o Werner 
Jantschge, Lichtenrade bei Berlin, Vikto- 
tiastr. 10. 

The sbuscription price for the monthly 
paper for six months is 150 marks, at the 
present rate of exchange about two cents. 
A contribution of fifty cents would mean a 
great deal. Money should always be sent 
in American bills. 


Students Work At Rough Jobs 


age for the group of 21.1 years. Of the fifty- 
two reporting, only eleven are below the 
Junior year in college. Thirty are enrolled 
in Social Science and Liberal Arts, with 
the others scattered over a wide range of 
departments, including Medicine 2, Agri- 
culture 4, Education 1, Engineering 8, 
Economics 4, Theology 1. Practically 
every type of educational institution was 
represented, including six state universi- 
tics,two agricultural colleges, two norma}, 
three large independent universities, twelve 
denominational colleges, one enginering col- 
lege, three women’s colleges. 

Answers to the question “To what 
sources do you trace your interest in in- 
dustrial problems?” are distinctly reveal- 
ing. Reading is mentioned thirty times, 
summer student conferences sixteen times, 
Y. W. C. A. twenty times, faculty thirteen 
times, previous experience twelve times, 
Y. M, CG. A., five times, and college courses, 
lectures, and the church five, three and 
two times respectively. 

Notwithstanding the wide variation in 
types of institutions and curricular inter- 
ests, there is one point of striking simil- 
arity, namely, the home background. Only 
seven of the fifty-two came from homes of 
working people, and but five of these in 
their youth attended churches in which 
working people predominated. In view of 
this particularly unanimous middle-class 
background, real significance may be at- 
tached to the replies to the question, ‘In 
what respect has this summer’s experience 
altered your view of the industrial proo- 
lem?” 


Effect of Work on Student 


The following are typical answers: 


(Continued from p. 1, col. 1) 


“Absolutely turned it around. Now I’m 
in favor of much that I never knew existed 
before—iator unions especially.” 

“It has convinced me that wages and 
hours are not the whole problem snd the 
capacities for leadership among the work- 
ers are unlimited though undeveloped.” 

“Jt has given me a clearer conception of 
what it means to live on the same wage the 
working girl receives. I have a deeper 
sympathy and fecling of sisterhood with 
the working gir].” 

“T could not place a value upon this sum- 
mer’s work. The associations with the men 
of this group and with men this group has 
brought me in contact with will always be 
of inestimable value. So great and vital 
have the experiences been to me that I be- 
lieve I have chosen my life work as a re- 
sult.” 

“T feel very strongly that my summer 
spent in the C. I. R. M. has been of more 
value to me than any similar length of 
time in college. I believe that this plan, 
if carried out in industrial centers through- 
out the country, would aid materially in 
finding the solution of our _ industrial 
problem.” 

A Chinese student says, “I had a pre- 
judice against the labor union and always 
had disliked the idea of such organization 
in China. Now I realize my opinion of 
the labor union is not justifiable and that 
labor unions have a right to exist.” 

“It has made me realize that some change 
in our industrial order is imperative. It 
has brought home very clearly the com- 
plexity of the problem. It has broadened 
my sympathies. It has awakened a keen 
interest.” 


Suggestions for Action at College 


In each questionnaire there is expressed 
an ardent purpose to carry lessons of the 
summer back to the local campus. Here 
are some of the proposals for arousing 
greater interest in the industrial problem 
when they have returned to college: 

“By breaking up the idea of doing for 
the industrial girls and having a plan of 
doing with them.” 

“T hope to interest a number in the for- 
mation of an Industrial Research Club.” 

“By use of the college paper.” 

“By starting a young peoples forum in 
place of a rather dead ©. E. Society.” 

“By using my influence to get men who 


view the industrial problem differently 
from the average student to speak in 
college.” 


“By encouraging students to enroll in 
curriculum courses dealing with social 
problems.” 


Reaction of Lahor Leaders 


So far as can be learned, study in these 
seven cities has been carried on with such 
thoroughness and freedom from prejudice 
as to gain the wholehearted commendation 
and endorsement of fair-minded officers 
among both employers and labor leaders 
Mr. F. F. Mills, General Chairman of the 
International Association of Machinists, 
speaking on behalf of labor, says: 

“I. am glad to tell you that my feeling 
regarding this experiment is not one of 
deep interest only, but of genuine enthu- 
siasm, and the value of it to me personally 
cannot be estimated. To come in contact 
with, to be associated with, men who are 
honestly and intelligently endeavoring to 
wade thru a myriad of effects to get at 
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the actual cause of the intolerable condi- 
tions existing in our industrial institu- 
tions, with their consequent demoralizing 
effect on the social life of our country, 
is indeed a novelty to a representative of 
labor. 

“T regret only that because of other mat- 
ters I was unable to attend all: of the bi- 
weekly meetings, which in themselves were 
a liberal education to me, serving to de- 
cimate any ideas I may have had with re- 
spect to the sincerity of college men in 
the treatment of these problems.” 

Reaction of Employers 

Equally cordial is the tribute from Mr. 
Shaw, representing the management of 
Denver’s largest industrial plant: 

“IT believe that the plan of the Denver 
Industrial Study Summer Group is one of 
the best methods that I have ever known 
for broadening the perspective of the 
young man’s view through personal con- 
tact and correlation of the experience of 
others. I believe that individually the 
young men taking this course will be 
amply paid and reap great benefit. I be- 
lieve that collectively it will result in great 
good and if it should be carried out 
throughout the United States, in time it 
would prove to be a great benefit to in- 
dustries in general. I hope that this plan 
will be continued in this, city next year, 
and, as for myself, I will always be glad 
of the opportunity to aid in any possible 
way, and the Gates Rubber Company stands 
ready to give its cooperation in any way 
that it may be of service to this plan.” 

Next Summer 

As a result of the general improvement 
of employment conditions, it is proposed 
to increase the number of cities having 
groups next summer. College men de- 
siring further information shouldcommun- 
nicate with the Regional Student Secre- 
tary of the International Committee Y. M. 
C. A., and college women with the Student 
Secretary of the National Board of the Y. 
W. C. A. 647 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 


From Our Colleges 


FORUM GROUPS 


Swarthmore 

The Swarthmore Polity Club now holds 
most of its meetings on the Oxford debate 
plan. The sessions are extremely lively and 
the club has a habit of splitting 50-50 on 
the questions discussed, so that the deci- 
sions cannot be used to influence congress- 
men and senators. But perhaps it is more 
important to influence the students. 

Gertrude Knapp who attended the Harts- 
dale conference held under the auspices of 
The National Student Forum has under- 
taken to organize a similar conference for 
the colleges in the Philadelphia district. 
With such an active club behind her, the 
conference should prove really worth while. 

Harvard 

The Harvard Student Liberal Club has 
also struck out a new line. It is publishing 
a paper called the Gad Fly with a Greek 
quotation on the cover. Accordingly we 
gather the paper has socratic ambitions and 
these are not unfulfilled even in the first 
number. 

The excellent foreword which precedes 
several really interesting articles states: 


“Among the collegiate herd of sacred 
cows and their worshippers now buzzes THE 
GAD-FLY. Since it is intended as a sti- 
mulus to the sort of action that follows 
upon reflection, we can hardly be expected 
to settle the issues we hope merely to raise. 
THE GAD-FLY upholds no dogma, defends 
no particular doctrine, except that of free- 
dom of expression. Rather do we go on 
our way in the spirit of Walt Whitman’s 
remark: 

‘Do I contradict myself? 

Very well, then, I contradict myself’ ”’. 


MARKS AND CLASSES 


Dartmouth 

There isto be a special class at Dart- 
mouth for the 150 students who are under- 
weight. The course will begin with 
group and individual instruction as to pro- 
per diet. Students will be excused from 
other recreational activities during the pe- 
riod of their attendance at these classes. 
As the men attain normal weight they will 
be permitted to elect their own recreational 
activity once more. 

Last year 145 men attended the classes 
and at the end of two months the average 
gain per man was nine pounds. 

Middlebury 

The Econimics Department at Middlebury 
has adopted the so-called project method 
of teaching. The undergraduates are sent 
out to business concerns to study various 
conditions and make reports to the class. 
Economics ceases to be purely theoretical 
and the student makes contacts that are 
very valuable in helping him later to get 
a job. 

Vassar 

Mark the faculty! Vassar believes that 
student criticism of instructors will be of 
great benefit to the college. The students 
suggest sending in cards to the heads of 
departments and the president made out 
something as follows: 

Warning: Do not mark qualities or an- 
swer questions you know nothing about 
from personal experience. 

Name of faculty: Dept. 

No. of course. 

Knowledge of subject: 

Ability to share that knowledge with the 
class: 

Encouragement given original work: 

Do you want to work in this course, or 
do you do it simply to get a good mark? 

Is this a snap course? Why or why not? 

Is this a very hard course? Why or why 
not? 

Would you advise omitting this course 
from the curriculum? Keeping the course 
but changing the instructor? Vice-Versa? 
Keeping Both? 

Why did you take this course? 

Because of sequential study require- 
ments? 

Because of real interest in the subject? 

Because of the instructor? 

Because of your friends who had already 
elected it? 

Because of its reputation as a snap, good 
or hard course? 

Other reasons? 

Are you disappointed in this course? 

If so, is it because of yourself, or the 
course itself, or the instructor? 

How would you change the course? 

Material? 

Method of teaching? 

Other ways? 


Further remarks will be appreciated. 
Signed 
Class. 


OUTSIDE ACTIVITIES AND 
COOPERATION 
Northeastern 

Northeastern Tech. feels it is losing 
something in not having outside activities. 
“As we think over this subject of activities 
it comes to our mind that we rarely ever 
hear of other colleges except through their 
activities. We begin to believe then that 
it might be an important department..... 

“In defining the re:son for extending 
activities we do not expect to give you any 
new ideas, it is simply our belief that they 
are here, for men to gratify in themselves, 
the desire to develop their ideas and hobbies 
and the instinct of co-operation.” 

Westminster 

Cooperation to a most surprising degree 
is shown in Westminster’s new plan for 
managing athletics. Here-to-fore the col- 
lege seems to have had inefficient teams 
and as it stands squarely against profes- 
sionalism, it has had a hard time. To im- 
prove matters athletics have been placed 
under the management of a special council 
composed of members of the Board of 
Trustees, the Faculty, the Alumni and the 
students. 

This is the first instance we know of in 
which a matter considered vital to the in- 
terests of the college has been placed under 
the control of all the parties concerned. 
This is real cooperation and democrary. Let 
us hope it will soon spread from the field 
of athletics to that of academic work. 


STUDENT FRIENDSHIP 

Raising money for the Student Friend- 
ship Fund goes on, but more, much more 
is still needed. 

Furman University 

“The student body at Furman University 
recently took action whereby no supper 
will be served them on Sunday evenings 
for four weeks. Sufficient funds will be 
raised by this means to feed fifteen stu- 
dents in Russia for a year.” 

Grand Island College 

“A unique method of raising money for 
a good cause was tried out at Grand Island 
College and proved a real success. Students 
staying at the dormitory managed to exist 
on dry bread and milk or cocoa for the 
noon meals and dessertless dinners were 
served. In this way about $50 was saved 
and given to the Student Friendship Fund.” 

England 

There are 50,000 British undergraduates. 
These students plan to adopt 5,000 Russian 
students, providing them with a daily meal 
for one year. The quota per British stu- 
dent is 6 s. and no university so far has 
fallen short of its allotment. 

Comments from Dartmouth on Russia 

“T saw a football team play a game 
barefoot because they had no shoes”—said 
Professor Davis in the Dartmouth Daily 
“60% of the students do not get enough to 
eat and 80% are working their way through 
the universities. In some cases the schools 
are closed from 9 a. m. to 3 p. m. and in 
others they do not open till 8 in the evening 
to enable the students to work through the 
day. 

Contributions should be sent to the Stu- 
dent Friendship Fund, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 
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US AND THE WORLD 


The current distinction drawn between the 
individual and society is in reality a ridi- 
culous sophistry. We are often told that 
something may be bad for the individual 
but is good for society, and it is generally 
something like buckshot in the back of a 
Klansman’s enemy. But what is good for 


one is good for the other and vice versa, 
for the two are inextricable. Many people 


are ready to admit that society is compos- 
ed of and can only be defined in terms of the 


individual. Let us therefore consider the 


reverse side: the individual can only be 
defined in terms of society. 

What is aman? An animal. Where did 
he come from? His mother bore him his 
father begot him. How did he become so 
large and so different from them? He 
grew. What made him grow, body and 
mind? The work of thousands of farmers, 
of millers, of dairymen, of spinners, wea- 
vers and builders, of thinkers, artists, and 
statesmen. These actually made the man. 
Without them he would not have become 
a man, he would have been perhaps a man- 
wolf. 

Then how can we separate ourselves from 
society? Further all that is in society is 
in us. The criminal, the drunkard, the 
prostitute, the diseased, the ignorant are 
in us. They have formed our minds to 
certain ideas and certain points of view. 
They are part! of us. So are the poet, the 
athlete, the scientist, and the patient work- 
er. Isolation is impossible. To suppose 
it is to suppose the untrue, to act upon 
this supposition is to court certain disaster. 
An individual can only achieve isolation 
perhaps thru death. 

As isolation is impossible for the indivi- 
dual so is it for the group. College under- 
graduates cannot be separated from the 
rest of society. In so far as they have 
cut themselves off from other groups they 
have committed suicide. Let them reestab- 
lish relations with the worker, the farmer, 
the business man. Let them realise their 


‘Iam a man of understanding who knows enough to be a little puzzled 


in his mind.’’ 


—From ‘‘The World We Live In,’’ by Carel Capek. 


own part in the community and let them 
play it to the utmost. 

Is this to say that as we are all formed 
in and by society we are or should be more 
or less alike? It is not. Any more than it 
is to say that all seeds planted in the same 
ground will produce the same plants. But 
it is to say that seeds cannot live or even 
germinate unless planted in the common 
greund. And furthermore it is to say as 
was often said at the Hartsdale conference 
that a student’s life is dry, dead and un- 
fecund as long as it is cut off from the rest 
of the community. 

In this issue are, accounts on p.1 of 
two ways in which students have been mak- 
ing vital contacts with the community, one 
by going into industry in the summer va- 
cation, the other by corresponding with 
people in foreign countries! ?!!? 


CHINESE CONCEIT? 


Bertrand Russell in making his presi- 
dential address at the University of Lon- 
don, praised the Chinese civilization to 
such an extent that many of the Western 
students, observing the pleased attitude of 
the Chinese students, felt that the latter 
were outrageously conceited and had left 
the great hall so to speak. “with their noses 
in the air’—Mr. P. H. Chang comments: 

“We Chinese are, at least broad-minded 
enough to see that different nations, like 
soils in different parts of the earth, have 
not the same endowments, and each tends 
to develop itself along a particular line 
or one peculiar aspect of life. History 
shows us this. The Egyptians and the 
Babylonians laid for us all the foundation 
of civilization, the Greeks taught us art 
and philosophy, the Romans handed us 
their law and discipline, the Phoenicians 
led us as pioneers in trading, the Jews 
gave us their religious ideal, the Indians 
their ethics, the Chinese founded a civili- 
zation of their own, the Englishmen gave 
us locomotives and other machines, the 
Frenchmen their ideas on personal free- 
dom, and at present, the Americans are 
teaching us, among other things, to know 
what is efficiency. If any of these 
nations made good use of its endowments 
and so added something to the general pro- 
gress of the human race, it must be then 
counted as a benefactor of mankind and 
is worthy of being imitated. 

“No-one set of people on earth need: be 
ashamed of itself when it cannot keep up 
pace with, and has to learn from, others 
in one thing or other, because those who 
have laboured must needs be rested and 
helped, just as the soil that has borne 
much must needs be left fallow and recu- 
perated. There are times when a new race 
should come in to relieve, so to speak, “the 
tired man.” On the other hand, no race 
can be proud of itself when it happens to 
lead others in one thing or another, since 
it is but its duty so to do. We Chinese 
are ready, quite ready, to take from, as 
well as to give to you what is good and 
essential to life. 


Our sages once remarked: The dog keeps 
watch through the night, from which we 
learn to be loyal to our masters and do 
our duty faithfully; the cock announces 
the coming of dawn always at the right 
time, from it we learn to be punctual; the 
silk-worm gives us silk, from it we learn 
to work hard and produce useful things; 
the bees make honey in summer when there 
are flowers so that they may not starve in 
winter, from them we learn, as Dr. Dalton 
When 
we Chinese are willing enough to learn 


says, “to provide for the future.” 


from such as a cock, or a bee, why should 
we be unwilling to learn from nos sembl- 
ables? 

In short, we Chinese are not as concieted 
as many think we are, and when Mr. 
Bertrand Russell, or any of the Chinese 
“China will soon rise a 
Power,” it is said in the spirit of “With mal- 
ice towards none, with charity for all,” not 


students, says, 


with the dream, as many may have thought 


erroneously, of giving birth to another 


Jengiskhan who will swallow the whole 
European countries at one gulp!” 


From the Clare Market Review 
Published by the London School 
of Economics 


THE NATIONS EXPLAINED 
A NEW PAPER 


The “Auslandspost” a weekly of unusual 
interest to students is being published in 
German and will now also be published in 
English if a minimum of 500 subscriptions 
is received. The paper consists of trans- 
lations from the entire foreign press of the 
more excellent editorial articles, particu- 
larly those dealing with international econ- 
omy. 

What the Literary Digest does in a 
rather smattering way in its foreign re- 
lations section is here done in a thorough 
ana scholarly manner. To every student 
of contemporary history and every student 
wha looks forward to international co- 
operation the paper is immensely useful, 
as the problems both of economic condi- 
tions and of the psychological points of 
view are clearly discussed. 

Subscription is $3.00 per year, single 
copies 10c. for the English edition; $2.50 
per year, single copies 10c. for the Ger- 
man edition. 100 subscriptions for the 
German edition are necessary for publi- 
cation here. 

Checks should be made payable to K. J. 
Friedrich, and should be addressed c/o 
The National Student Forum, 2929 Broad- 
way, New York. 

The first number will be published the 
first of March. If less than 100 subscrip- 
tions for the German edition or 500 for 
the English are received by that date, all 
money will be refunded. 
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The International 


Assembly at Oxford 


By R. G. C. LEVENS, 
Ex-General Secretary of the Assembly 


Oxford has a reputation quite out of 
proportion to its size, and students in all 
countries have long been accustomed to 
regard it as a paradise of learning and 
culture. The consequent influx of foreign 
students has lately been so overwhelming 
that the authorities are rapidly earning a 
reputation for inhospitality. Each college 
has a tutor whose special function it is 
gently to refuse admission to foreign stu- 
dents and head ,them off with letters of 
introduction to similarly employed tutors 
in other colleges. Every year scores of 
disappointed men, having gone the round 
without effecting an entry, either settle 
down as outside students, or go to Cam- 
bridge, or Edinburgh, or back home. But 
those who remain seem to find it worth 
their while, and on the main body of stu- 
dents their presence has a_ perceptibly 
broadening effect. 

There is, of course, the inevitable propor- 
tion of men who see nothing outside their 
own routine of work or games or rowdy- 
ism, but those whose interests are wider, 
appreciate very keenly the opportunities 
afforded by the cosmopolitan character of 
the student body in Oxford. This was 
shown after the war by the rise of a num- 
ber of clubs based on international inter- 
ests. In particular the success of the 
Cosmopolitan club, a purely social club 
meeting every week, gave a clear indica- 
tion of the international spirit existing in 
Oxford, and paved the way for the founda- 
tion of the International Assembly. 


Formation 


It was a secretary of the League of Na- 
tions Union in the University who con- 
ceived and carried out the plan of establish- 
ing in Oxford an assembly of students 
on the outward model of the League As- 
sembly at Geneva. The idea was received 
with even more enthusiasm than had been 
anticipated, and delegations were formed 
from among the students of every nation- 
ality represented in Oxford. In cases where 
there were enough students of one nationali- 
ty to form a national club, these clubs were 
asked to elect a delegation of three mem- 
bers, and British delegates were elected by 
an open ballot. The system is thus strict- 
ly representative, as delegates whose opin- 
ions do not find favour with the majority 
of their compatriots can be suspended if 
necessary. 

The first session was held in November 
1921 under the presidency of Professor 
Gilbert Murray, who brought back much 
experience and inspiration from Geneva, 
and his successor was Mr. Magbool Mah- 
mood, who is already well known in Amer- 
ican colleges. These early sessions set a 
very high standard of activity, and the 
Assembly lost no time in showing that it 
was, no fake image of the League of Na- 
tions, nor a merely academic debating so- 
ciety. 

From the start it was declared open to 
women as well as men, being thus almost 


the first Oxford organization to take full 
advantage of the new ‘co-ed’ system. Its 
first acts included the admission of non- 
sovereign states such as Egypt, Mesopo- 
tamia and Korea. Here already are two 
directions in which it anticipated the prog- 
ress of the League of Nations. It is worth 
noting that in the first real problem which 
it tackled, the Far Eastern question, which 
was debated under Mr. Mahmood’s presi- 
dency, it again showed itself ahead of the 
times by proposing to substitute an inter- 
national consortium for the five-power con- 
sortium—a change which the Washington 
conference shortly afterwards put into 
effect. 


United States Admitted 


By the time it had successively admitted 
delegations representing the United States, 
Germany, Russia, Turkey and the Irish Free 
State it became quite clear that the As- 
sembly was not in any way tied to the 
apron-strings of the existing League of 
Nations, and it advanced by its own mo- 
mentum with constantly growing support 
from those who saw more hope in an as- 
sembly of the world’s youth than in an 
assembly of politicians. A brief summary 
of the decisions reached will indicate the 
spirit prevailing in its discussions. 

In the Far Eastern debate already re- 
ferred to, the main points of the resolu- 
tion adopted were the restoration to China 
of certain ceded territories, the abolition 
of extra-territoriality, and the mainten- 
ance of the ‘open door’ policy. Then came 
the question of Northern Epirus, and after 
thorcugh examination of the evidence by 
a special committee the claims of Greece 
to that territory were upheld as against 
tae decision of the Council of Ambassadors. 
The Assembly now entered a field on which 
the League of Nations could not venture 
to tread. Representatives of Egypt and 
of the British Empire stated their respect- 
ive standpoints on Egyptian problems, and 
an agreement was reached under which 
the British Empire should abandon its pro- 
tectorate, but retain military control of 
both banks of the Suez canal, with the 
right of interference in Egyptian affairs 
as against any third power. 


Reparations 


The reparation question was next tackl- 
ed with great vigour and honesty, and al- 
though unanimity was impossible it was 
agreed that a final settlement of financial 
liabilities must be the first step in Europ- 
ean reconstruction. A resolution urging 


’a simultaneous reduction of armaments, 


moved by Major General Seeley, who 
visited the Assembly ‘during the summer 
term, was very strongly supported, as 
was also a claim for the more effective rep- 
resentation of women in the League of 
Nations. On the latter occasion the As- 
sembly met under its first lady President, 
while the principal speaker was a disting- 
uished Danish lady, Froken Forchhammer. 


In the discussions of the term just ended 
the Near Eastern question has naturally 
predominated. First, there was an open 
discussion in the Assembly, then the ques- 
tion was referred to a committee on which 
both Greece and Turkey were represented, 
and finally a comprehensive scheme ‘was 
presented to the Assembly by the Commit- 


tee and adopted at a subsequent session. 
What is particularly significant as showing 
the independent spirit of the Assembly is 
that in adopting this scheme by a consider- 
able majority it set itself against any in- 
terference by the League of Nations in 
the affairs of the Straits, and repudiated 
the Internationalist slogan of demilitariza- 
tion. In the question of Thrace there was 
complete agreement, the Maritza being 
recognized as a natural boundary, and pro- 
posals laid down for a systematic exchange 
of minorities, which must be conditional 
on a reasonable loan enabling Turkey to 
undertake the financial responsibility in- 
volved. 

The Assembly was also fortunate this 
term in securing visits from German and 
Austrian speakers, who outlined the pres- 
ent conditions in their respective countries. 
In spite of vigorous opposition from the 
Czecho-Slovakian representatives a resolu- 
tion was eventually carried favoring the 
union of Austria with Germany. 


This sums up the public decisions of the 
Assembly in the eleven session held up to 
date, and it will readily be understood how 
much its members have gained from the 
cpportunity of frankly discussing such 
questions among themselves, both in the 
Assembly and in the committees which are 
generally formed to unravel specific ques- 
tions. But so far there is nothing to show 
that the Assembly is anything more than 
an inconsequential debating society, and it 
is time to say something of our ambitions 
to promote co-operation among the stu- 
dents of the world. 


Germany Welcomed 


At the time when Germany was added to 
the list of countries represented in the As- 
sembly a resolution was passed welcoming 
the renewal of friendly relations between 
students in Germany and students in Eng- 
land, and regretting that there were no 
Germans in Oxford to represent their 
country in the Assembly (In this case, as 
in’one or two others, an ‘expert’ delega- 
tion was admitted). This resolution was 
communicated to the leading student or- 
ganizations in Germany, and in the same 
way other resolutions have been communic- 
ated to students in the countries concerned. 
As a result of this and other methods of 
forming contacts the Assembly is in touch 
with students in a large number of centers, 
through whom introductions can ‘be affect- 
ed for Oxford students travelling abroad, 
or for students from those centers visiting 
England, 

While still in its infancy the Assembly 
could do no more than this, but now, with 
all the prestige of a one-year-old, it is 
aiming further afield. (Steps are being 
taken to encourage the formation of similar 
International Assemblies in other cosmo- 
politan universities, which by a scheme of 
affiliation should be able to organize a 
strong body of student opinion throughout 
the world, besides creating facilities for 
exchange visits and other forms of co- 
operation. Mr. Mahmood tells me that at 
Harvard such an Assembly is already in 
process of development, and during this 
vacation the last President of the Assemb- 
ly, a Rhodes man from Tennessee, has been 
in Paris to address students there with a 
view to a similar foundation. 
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I might here add that if there are any 
international organizations, whether exist- 
ing or contemplated in American colleges, 
which would care to be affiliated with the 
Oxford Assembly, we shall be very glad 
to hear from them through the secretaries 
of the National Student Forum. 

This affiliation scheme opens up great 
possibilities, but as yet they are nothing 
more than possibilities. What is certain 
is that the work of a single International 
Assembly within itself is bound to have a 
far-reaching influence which will more 
than justify its existence. The type of 
student who continues his education abroad 
is precisely the type most likely to exercise 
influence in his own country or in inter- 
national politics or business at a later date. 

Already an ex-delegate of the Oxford 
Assembly is sitting in the Polish parliment, 
and there must be others among our thirty- 
nine delegations who are destined to fill 
hign positions. When these men and wo- 
men come to deal with questions of inter- 
national import it is not too much to hope 
that they will recapture something of the 
atmosphere which they shared in the inter- 
national microcosm of Oxford, and there- 
by reinforce the spirit of co-operation in 
the world’s affairs. Even those who have 
no political ambitions will be bound, in 
virtue of the respect attaching to travelled 
men, to leave their mark on public opinion, 
and at least they can be relied upon to 
carry home some conception of the pos- 
sibility of reasonableness in foreigners. 


Home Rule 
In Our Colleges 


By PROFESSOR J. E, KIRKPATRICK, 
of the University of Michigan 
Professor Kirkpatrick’s third article on the self- 
governing college is specially pertinent after the 
recent student conference at Hartsdale. The students 
there decided that democratic home rule was ne- 
cessary for the college. They also wanted faculty 
and student representatives on the board of trustees 
or the “Corporation” as it is here called. This 
suggestion was made in Professor Kirkpatrick’s first 

article. 

Of the third type of self-governing col- 
lege, which may be called the “traditional” 
or “customary,” several good examples are 
furnished in New England, but none is more 
typical than Harvard. Here the ancient 
charter of 1650 remains essentially with- 
out change. No member of the faculty 
or the alumni body as such is entitled to 
a seat in the Corporation which formally 
and legally is all powerful. At two periods 
the faculty endeavored to take over the 
control of the Corporation but failed in 
their efforts. But the alumni have secured 
a formal control not exercised by any other 
institution in the United States. This has 
been brought about through legislative en- 
actments giving the board of Overseers 
entirely into the hands of the alumni, and 
the retention by that board of the right of 
“consent” to all actions of the Corporation. 

Judged by its charter and subsequent 
legislation the Harvard system of organ- 
ization and government puts all power into 
the hands of five men, self elected, with 
no restraint upon them but a veto given 
to representatives of the alumni. Thus 
merely a negative power is formally be- 
stowed upon the Overseers while the 
faculty has no formal or legal recognition. 


But it is a case where all laws and ordin- 
ances are made in the name of the “king,” 
but, in practice, the subjects are the sover- 
eigns. 

Whether without legal sanction they 
will remain sovereign in some time of pub- 
lic excitement, of strong class feeling or 
violent nationalism, is not now the ques- 
tion. As the system now functions the 
faculty, has very unusual freedom and in- 
fluence, while the alumni have more power 
than in any other institution. 

Pres, A. Lawrence Lowell, in a recent 
presidential report, speaks of the Harvard 
system of government and its administra- 
tion as follows: 

“The governing boards of universities 
having, then, the ultimate legal control in 
their hands, and yet not being in the po- 
sition of industrial employers, it is pertin- 
ent to inquire what their relation to the 
professors should be. If we bear in mind 
the conception of a society or guild of 
scholars, that relation usually becomes in 
practice clear. The scholars, both in- 
dividually and gathered into faculties, are 
to provide he expert knowledge; the gov- 
erning board the financial management, the 
general coordination, the arbitral determ- 
inations, and the preservation of the gen- 
eral direction of public policy. In the 
words of a former member of the Harvard 
Corporation, their business is to ‘serve 
tables.’ The relation is not one of em- 
ployer and employed, of superior and in- 
ferior, of master and servant, but one of 
mutual cooperation for the promotion of 
the scholars’ work. Unless the professors 
have confidence in the singleness of pur- 
pose and in the wisdom of the governing 
boards, and unless these in their turn recog- 
nize that they exist to promote the twork 
of the society of scholars, the relations will 
not have the harmony that they should. 
The relation is one that involves constant 
seeking of opinion, and in the main the 
university must be conducted, not by 
authority, but by persuasion. There is 
no natural antagonism of interests between 
trustees and professors. To suggest it 
is to suggest failure in their proper re- 
lation to one another; to suppose it is 
to provoke failure; to assume it is to en- 
sure failure. 

“The essence of the relation is mutuai 
confidence and mutual regard; and the re- 
spective functions of the faculties and the 
governing boards—those things that each 
had better undertake, those it had better 
leave to the other, and those which re- 
quire mutual concession—are best learned 
from experience and best embodied in 
tradition.” 

We have found in the political field that 
the free and self governing community 
may be developed along several lines and 
appear under strange disguises. We may 
expect similar development in the evolu- 
tion of our American institutions of high- 
er learning. Their history and present 
condition will determine the particular 
form of government they ‘will assume as 
they approach their majority and assume 
responsibility for themselves. Our con- 
cern needs to be not so much for the form 
which “Home Rule” will take but with the 
measures which are used to bring about 
the changes. They should be not too hasty 
or too violent nor yet too slow in fulfill- 
ment. 


Canadian Conference 


by ANTONIN PALECEK, 
of the European Student Mission 


The European students brought to the United 
States by the National Student Forum attended this 
conference of the World Student Christian Federa- 
tion, Dec. 29-Jan. 8. Hans Tiesler was the first 
German to speak from a Canadian platform since 
the war. He received a tremendous ovation. 


If we are to have a religion at all it 
must be a living one. Three qualities are 
necessary for a living religion: earnest- 
ness with which the truth when found is 
immediately applied, the study of the vital 
social questions of the day and tolerance 
of other religious beliefs. 

From these points of view we may con- 
sider the Canadian Conference of the World 
Student Christian Federation very suc- 
cessful, 

The earnestness with which each stu- 
dent tried to embody his religious faith 
in practical solutions of the most impor- 
tant national, international and_ social 
questions was the best proof that the stu- 
dents wished to work and help and not 
merely to chat about the Kingdom of God, 
as Gray in one of his addresses so happily 
expressed it. 

For me as a foreigner the Franco-Cana- 
dian, the New-Canadian, the Oriental and 
the Jewish questions were of the utmost 
interest. The best method was adopted: 
that of hearing as many of the second 
party i.e. the French Canadian, New-Ca- 
nadians, Orientals and Jews as _ possible. 

Students invited Senator Belcour to give 
his opinion and many prominent French- 
men took part in the discussion. What 
the Frenchmen wanted was a free hand 
in developing their own civilization on the 
Canadian soil. What they promised was 
loyalty to their country and to the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth, coopertation for ‘the 
well-being of all and recognition of the 
English language as the dominant lan- 
guage in the Dominion. The English lan- 
gauage must be taught and known by all 
citizens of Cantada was their opinion. 
And may anybody ask more? The Anglo- 
Saxon Canadian student was in full accord 
with the French-Canadian on this point. 

The international and inter-rlacial ques- 
tion presented itself under the aspect of the 
Oriental and Jewish questions, 


Canada knows the “yellow peril.”’ Some 
20,000 Japanese and 60,000 Chinese im- 
migrants, mostly concentrated in British 
Columbia, are disturbing the leisure hours 
of white Canadians. It is not much, states 
a Japanese student, a Canadian citizen, 
only 27 in 10,000 of the inhabitants of 
Canada are Japanese, and what answer 
can be made to this student born in Canada 
whose language, the only language in which 
he is able to convey his ideas, is English; 
who sees in Clanada his mother country, in 
English his natural vernacular? What 
does he think about inter-racial marriage? 

Somehow or other it must come. At first 
it .will be difficult, as the first generations 
are always more or less disinclined to ac- 
cept the standards of a new country, but it 
must come. And one is convinced that it 
will. This young Canadian whose parents 
were perhaps born in Japan is a conclu- 
sive evidence. 
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The Jewish question was presented by 
a rabbi and a Jewish student. Strange to 
say, the arguments used by the rabbi and 
the student were very different, more op- 
posite than alike, I should venture to say. 
The rabbi emphasized the distinction be- 
tween assimilation and absorption. He 
wanted assimilation and rejected absorp- 
tion. The Jews were some of the first 
inhabitants of Canada, they are not to be 
confounded with the New-Canadians, and 
Orientals. They are loyal citizens; the 
percentage of Jewish casualities in the 
last war exceeded that of other nationali- 
ties. The Jews vask nothing more than 
respect for their personality, their culture 
and their religion. He complained of the 
unjust treatment of Jewish students in 
Montreal where the examinations were de- 
liberately fixed on a Jewish holiday, and 
he exalted the virtues of the Jewish busi- 
ness man who gives bread to so many 
Canadians who otherwise would be unem- 
ployed. 

The Jewish student sincerely examined 
the, problem and found that it has two 
faces: After two thousand years the Jews 
are not assimilated. This is partly be- 
cause they always lived more or less 
apart from the rest of the community 
considering themselves as a separate na- 
tion or race. And partly it is because the 
surrounding nationalities always kept the 
Jews more or less aloof from their national 
life, refusing toi allow them to participate 
in public functions or to acquire land. This 
made business almost the only Jewish occu- 
pation The student took part in almost all 
discussions and saw that his conclusions 
and the conclusions of the Christian stu- 
dents represented at the Conference were 
in practical questions parallel. He be- 
lieved therefore that the thing which we 
must emphasize is the spirit of coopera- 
tion not the doctrine or dogma of dif- 
ference. 

The opposition of the two Jewish speak- 
ers clearly defines the different attitudes. 
The rabbi emphasized the fact that the 
Jews want to have a different culture 
though loyal to the country and speaking 
the same language as the rest; he wished 
to maintain this gap between the Jew and 
the rest of the world. The student on the 
other hand held that this gap is due mostly 
to the attitude of Christians and was sure 
that it would be abolished if we only sin- 
cerely desired it. In short we see that in 
the Jewish question there is also a left 
wing and a right wing The Oriental- 
Canadian assimilated in the second genera- 
tion and the Jew after two thousand years 
still demanding his own culture make you 
realize this problem very clearly. 

Sunday morning was given over to a 
discussion about the essence of religion. 
As many speakers, as many different 
opinions and yet one spirit. What more 
can we want? The morning discussion was 
terminated by an eloquent speech of Mr. 
Robertson’s. Do you know the attitude of 
the Christian to his neighbors? It is the 
attitude of “hasardous benevolence.” Yes, 
hazardous benevolence, sporting good will 
must be the attitude of every liberal or- 
ganization and therefore also of the Na- 
tional Student Forum. 

Special attention must be given to the 
addresses of the Negro, Japanese and 
Hindoo representatives. The speech of Pro- 


fessor Aggrey was especially full of new 
ideas and view-points which made us 
clearly realize the meaning of one sentence 
in J. R. Mott’s speech: “Hach nation has 
infinite worth. The negro makes the white 
man to be humble and to see his imperfec- 
tion.” 

The problem of pacifism was illuminated 
by J. R. Mott and Mr. Rowler. Canada has 
a very important part to play here. As a 
member of the British Commonwealth and 
neighbor of the United States it has the 
advantage of knowing better than anyone 
else these two English-speaking nations, 
and its mission in this world is to bring 
about a sort of cooperation between them, 
without alliances, without ententes, as a re- 
sult of common ideals and aspirations, and 
thus to ensure peace to enervated mankind. 


A sincere desire to put these ideals into 
practice was shown afterwards in the ap- 
pealing address of Miss Anark, when the 
generous Canadians offered more than two 
thousand dollars to the: European Student 
Relief Fund. For me this simple event had 
a greater significance than anything else, 
as I have had so much occasion to see and 
appreciate the activities of this beneficent 
organization. 

These 500 students and the spirit that 
animated them are signs of the new era 
which is approaching. 


The decision to know truth and to live 
in truth in spite of all opposition is the 
chosen watchword of this coming time, 


Initiation 
By the Professors 


By JOHN M. GAUS Professor at Amherst 


The course in Social and Economic In- 
stitutions at Amherst has a definite rela- 
tion to the whole scheme of a liberal col- 
lege. We may define a liberal culture as 
one ‘which gives a unified interpretation 
of the human situation, and a knowledge 
of the means whereby that interpretation 
has been made possible. Such a culture, 
then, includes both content and method. 
Its basis is not a mere collection or con- 
federation of any courses a college may 
offer, but rather a synthesis. 

A student should be set to study and to 
understand so far as he is able (1) the 
physical world into which he is born, (2) 
his social heritage of institutions and 
codes and ideas, and (3) the appreciation 
of this dual world which men have set 
forth in their literature, their art, and 
their religion. From such a synthesis he 
may develop his own scheme of values and 
his orientation of the world he lives in. 
This will constitute his own culture. 


In the Freshman and Sophomore years 
cach student should be introduced to the 
problems and methods of these three large 
and basic—although interrelated—divisions 
of the whole of knowledge. The course in 
Social and Economic Institutions, an elect- 
ive course for Freshmen at Amherst, at- 
tempts to do this in the field of the human- 
istic studies, and was the first of the so- 
called “initiatory” courses for Freshmen 


in American colleges. It was adopted by 
the Faculty in 1914 after recommendation 
by President Meiklejohn.* 

The purpose of the course, is to introduce 
the student to the society in which he lives 
first by analyzing with him typical prob- 
lems of that society and thereby develop- 
ing a method and technique of analysis, 
and second by revealing the basic problem 
which underlies and conditions all other 


problems, namely the system of values 


‘which creates or permits to exist the in- 
stitutions and codes and ideas which are 
present in any given situation. 


Generally about 120 men out of a class 
of 175 elect the course. The class meets 
together once a week during the fall term 
for lectures on the general problems of the 
humanistic sciences, and twice a week 
then, and three times a week during the 
winter and spring terms in sections of 
from twenty to thirty men each. I can 
best illustrate the work of the course by 
describing that of my own sections. Each 
teacher uses material in which he is him- 
self engaged in study and research, and 
therefore the content and method varies 
with the instructor, but the general pur- 
pose and development of the work is sim- 
ilar. Frequent conference and exchange of 
ideas and experience furthers this. 


I build the study around the task of 
appraising modern American society. We 
analyze the relation of natural environ- 
ment to American development through 
such materials as Lobeck’s PHYSIO- 
GRAPHIC DIAGRAM OF THE UNITED 
STATES, Brigham’s GEOGRAPHIC IN- 
FLUENCES IN AMERICAN HISTORY, 
and Fairgrieve’s GEOGRAPHY AND 
WORLD POWER. We then study the 
basic’ problems of population and immigra- 
tion, using a variety of materials, chiefly 
Hamilton’s CURRENT ECONOMIC PROB- 
LEMS and bBecker’s THE UNITED 
STATES, AN EXPERIMENT IN DEM- 
OCRACY where these studies are con- 
cerned with such problems. Following this 
introductory study we analyze the way in 
which a developing society has evolved in 
the United States, through Becker’s voluine 
listed above and Turner’s FRONTIER IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY. 


These analytical and historical materials 
enable us to understand more adequately 
the position of the average American to- 
day so far as the social institutions and 
ideas which surround him are concerned. 
We therefore consider next the status of 
the American to-day in relation to these 
institutions and machines which he has 
created, using material on economic in- 
security and methods of control from Ham- 
ilton’s CURRENT ECONOMIC PROB- 
LEMS. The concluding studies center 
upon education as an agency of control, 
the liberal college in the educational 
scheme, and the curriculum and the col- 
lege community as the point of immediate 
contact which the student has with the 
larger problems of control and analysis. I 
use President Meiklejohn’s THE LIBERAL 
COLLEGE as a basis of discussion in this 
last part of the course. 


*See THE LIBERAL COLLEGE, by 
President Meiklejohn, Part IV. 


Page Eight 


THE NEW STUDENT 


The work of the course is conducted by 
“guided discussion” in the classroom, the 
development of a tentative hypothesis to 
explain certain facts, the critical examina- 
tion of this hypothesis as new facts are 
presented, with every attempt to bring 
every member of the class-into sharing the 
enterprise. Mimeographed outlines of 
study with bibliographies attached are 
given each member of the class. An im- 
portant part of the program is the use of 
mimeographed lists of suggested readings 
in fiction, biography, poetry, drama and 
studies in the natural and humanistic 
sciences and religion which give expression 
in literary form of high quality to man’s 
thinking concerning the world he lives in. 
These books are suggested for vacation and 
leisure reading, but critical essays upon 
some one are required each term. 

To summarize, the course is part of a 
coherent plan for a liberal college. It is 
based on the conception that life is more 
successful and joyous as it is more in- 
telligently and sensitively lived; that such 
a life may be made more possible by a 
definite plan of study in which due con- 
sideration is given to the problems of the 
natural world, our social heritage, and the 
expressions of value and appreciation 
through literature, art, music and religion 
which men have made; that the student 
should be introduced to these fields of 
study during his first two years at col- 
lege: and that the introductory course in 
social institutions should be built around 
an analysis of social problems and the 
discovery of the ethical values which con- 
dition them. In this time of drift and 
chaos in social affairs such an approach 
seems to me to be the minimum alternative 
to a policy of intellectual anarchy which 
we should not permit to persist. 


APPLICATION FOR 
THE NEW STUDENT 


I enclose $1.00 as my subscription for 
the New Student for one year. 
Name 
College 
College or business address 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
IN NATIONAL STUDENT FORUM 
I enclose $.......... as my contribution 
to the work of the National Student Forum, 
of which $1.00 is in payment of my dues 


for one year as a 
Student, Faculty, Assoc., or Ex-Student 
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member.* 50 cents of the dues go for one 
year’s subscription to “The New Student.” 
Names « Sicteraisiste tists iv oie eats ayuiald <ctyare ete’ Sisters 
Colleges isics, » itis). ane Views’ ae CRT o ele clasts 
College or Business address .......... shen 
Home Address ........ eC tO ee an 
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be es of Membership 

Student—Those now students. 

Faculty—Those now teaching or who have taught in 
a college. 

Iix-Stadent—Those who have studied in a college. 

Associate—Those interested in the N. 8. F. who have 
never studied or taught in a college. This mem- 
bership is non-voting. 


I Recommend 
By E. C. LINDEMAN 


THE WORKER’S BOOKSHELF 
Volume I—Joining in Public Discussion 
By ALFRED DWIGHT SHEFFIELD 
Associate Professor of Rhetoric in 
Wellesley College, 

Instructor in Boston Trade Union College 


“The Workers’ Bookshelf has been con- 
ceived as a conscious attempt to meet the 
need of the workers for social understand- 
ing by a re-statement of some of the fun- 
damental problems of modern industrial 
society in simple language. 

The editors of the Workers’ Bookshelf 
have set the pace for educational book- 
writers. Three centuries have passed since 
Francis Bacon issued his famous dictum: 
“Books must follow sciences and not 
sciences books,” but the wisdom of this 
suggestion has'been neglected by authors 
Now that the work- 


ers have rediscovered this simple truth and 


and publishers alike. 


have embodied it as a guiding principle, 
we may look forward hopefully to a new 
and more vital educational literature. 

“Joining in Public Discussion” is a strik- 
ing achievement in more ways than one. 
In the first place, it fulfills its promises; 
it actually does what its introduction says 
it aims to do. It assumes a thoroughgoing 
scientific attitude toward facts and prob- 
lems. It uses simple language. It bases 
its material upon genuine human experi- 
ence. And it is scholarly. I have attempt- 
ed to compare this work with other text- 
books familiar to me, and I can think of 
only two which deserve to be classified in 
the same category. Writers, publishers 
and teachers will do well to study the 
technique and the style of this new ven- 
ture in educational literature. 

My enthusiasm for this book is so in- 
tense that I must leave to others the task 
of discovering and pointing out its short- 
comings. My estimate of the book in- 
creased after I had tested it in the class- 
room with two types of students. It reads 
well, but what is far more important, it 
actually performs; it is usable and fruit- 
ful in the hands of students... . 

“Joining in Public Discussion” means 
the abandonment of the methods of the 
crowd. It means an actual joining and not 
a mere overcoming of one group by the 
other in terms of brute force. It means 
contributing to the social process through 
the medium of sound ideas effectively ex- 
pressed. Observers with historical per- 
spective now know that ideas ultimately 
rule the world, but how shall one know how 
to recognize and discover right ideas? Only 
by bringing them in contact with other 
ideas, plus the experimental testing in the 
veal situations of life. The processes ac- 
cording to which ideas are developed, test- 
ed and utilized are excellently described 
in this book. 

A mere statement of the titles of the 
various chapters indicates the practical 
viewpoint from which the problem is ap- 
proached: Gaining Control Over Voice and 


Bearing, How to Decide What to Say, What 
Makes a Speech Successful, Sticking to the 
Point, How Fact and Opinion Count, Causes 
and Consequences, How to Avert the Mis- 
leading of Words, How to Express Oneself 
Tellingly, How to Secure Thought-Organ- 
ization in Committee. How to Use Parlia- 
mentary Procedure—these are chapter 
headings which make one’s mind “itch” to 
know. The chapter on How to Secure 
Thought-Organization in Committee de- 
serves to be studied by government officials 
and all persons actively engaged in organ- 
izations; it is a gem of concise, scientific, 
and fruitful reasoning. 

Reprinted from The New Republic 


Jorgen Holck 


Jorgen Holck of Copenhagen, Denmark, 
was the last but one of The National Stu- 
dent Forum’s foreign students to arrive in 
America. He does not wish to have a 
trumpet loudly blown before him, as he 
says he is a very ordinary Danish student. 

We are convinced none the less that he 
has much to give American students and 
that they will enjoy getting better ac- 
quainted with him. 

Jorgen Holk was born in 1894. His 
father was an architect and was appointed 
head of the National Museum at the 
Castle of Fredericksborg. He had to ar- 
range the whole museum, so that his field 
of study was extraordinarily wide and in- 
teresting—all of which was very useful to 
his son, 

For twelve years Jorgen Holck attended 
school in Fredericksborg. When he was 
fifteen, the boys formed a discussion club 
which hotly debated questions of social 
justice. Jorgen Holck and a friend of his 
upheld the liberal side of the argument. 
Always he had a great sympathy with the 
workman though at that time it was pure- 
ly theoretical, as he had not yet come into 
intimate contact with the laborers. 

At the University of Copenhagen, his 
chief interests were zoology, psychology, 
and an original course in the history of 
culture given from the spiritual point of 
view. His boyish interest ‘was still dom- 
inant and he took an active part in the very 
unusual University Settlement of Copen- 
hagen. Here he made friends with many 
workmen. His sense of social justice was 
no longer an idea or a belief, it was part 
of himself, and it was necessary to ex- 
press it. ; 

At. first he took part in worker’s educa- 
tion, but later he helped to conduct, dis- 
cussion groups between students and work- 
ers for he felt that he had at least as much 
to learn from the workers as he had to 
teach them, 

He has attended several student confer- 
ences in Norway and Sweden and is well 
acquainted with the organization of the 
students and their methods of co-opera- 
tion with the wage earners. 

In 1920 he spent six months in England 
studying the student settlement work and 
was perhaps most impressed by the 
Quakers. He is convinced that many of 
our social difficulties will be smoothed out 
if the students and workers can get to- 
gether, not with the intention of uplifting 
each other but with a firm determination 
to co-operate. 


The Student Conference 
at Hartsdale, N. Y. 


December 26-29, 1922 


Held under the auspices of 


The National Student Forum — 
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The Student Conference at Hartsdale 


Held under the Auspices of 
The National Student Forum 


December 26-29, 1922 


Published as a Supplement to The New Student, January 13, 1923 


Why The Conference Was Called 


The student conference held at Harts- 
dale, N. Y., under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Student Forum was one of the first 
moves of the American student in chang- 
ing his vocation from that of audience to 
that of actor. There is rather too much 
of the side lines in our education. One 
man lectures and 100 listen, 22 play foot- 
ball and 20,000 cheer. The student satis- 
fies all demands made of him if he is a 
fairly intelligent and responsive audience. 

This regime has produced a certain bore- 
dom and restlessness. We have grown. 
Our spiritual legs no longer fit into tke 
cramped and uniform seats of the auditori- 
um. We must act. We must recognize 
and accept our responsibility as members 
of the community, as inheritors of civiliza- 
tion, and creators of the future. 


Our kindly elders have striven to shield 
us from such a heavy burden. They were 
afraid we could not stagger under it. But, 
had they seen the students at Hartsdale 
consuming ham and eggs as freely as ideas 
and being far more ready to think than 
to ery over the “sa-ad” condition of the 
world, they would have realized that this 
sense of responsibility, this share in the 
actual life of the community which has 
been so carefully withheld from us, is the 
one thing necessary to give an object and 
a meaning to life. 

This conference was called then to con- 
sider the economic basis of our education 
so that we might define and accept 
our responsibility toward the community 
and especially toward the institution of 
higher learning. 


Who Came 


Delegates from the student governments, 
the newspapers and the liberal clubs of 
the following 28 colleges attended the con- 
ference: Adelphi, 
Bryn Mawr, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 


nology, Chicago, Columbia, Connecticut Col- 
lege, Dartmouth, Goucher, Harvard, Hol- 
lins, Hood, Hunter, Miami, Mt. Holyoke, 
Oberlin, Radcliffe, Rockford, Simmons, 
Smith, Swarthmore, Union Theologicai, 


Barnard, Brookwood, 


Wellesley, Wilson, Wisconsin, 
Yale. The League of Junior Cities also 
sent a delegate. In addition Kenneth 
Lindsay of Oxford and five of the foreign 
students whom the Forum has brought to 
the United States were present. These 
were Joachim Friedrich of Heidelberg, 
Hans Tiesler of the International Peoples’ 
College, Piet Roest of Leiden, Antonin 
Palecek of Prague, and Jorgen Holck of 
Copenhagen. 


Vassar, 


Summaries 
Summary of Discussion on the Economic Basis of Education 


The American students agreed that many 
classes, capitalists, intellectuals, etc., con- 
tribute to education but all get a fairly 
adequate return for their labor except the 
ordinary worker. He usually gets very 
little education and often he does not even 


receive the necessities of life. (See p. 5, 
CON ct 2.) 
“We are,” the students decided, “in debt 
to the worker, how shall we repay him?” 
Several students believed it was immoral 


to accept education at such a cost to the 


worker and advocated leaving college .at 
once. (See p. 7, col. 1.) 


The majority, however, pointed out that 
as long as they ate food and wore clothes 
they were doing it, under the present social 
system, at an unfair cost to the worker. 
They thought it better to stay at college 
and fit themselves to repay the debt as 
efficiently as possible, preparing them- 
selves for worker’s education or any work 
which offered a chance to reconstruct 
society. (See p. 7, col. 2.) 


But we can only stay in college if the 
college is really preparing us to repay this 
debt. Is it? Is the college teaching us to 
look at social and economic questions from 
an unbiassed view point? Is it preparing 
us to be social engineers? Does it give 
us the ability both to enjoy life and to 
order it justly? The conference decided 
that !while college could teach us these 
things it largely failed to so for three 
reasons: 

1. Academie freedom is 
(See p. 3, col. 2.) 


2. The curriculum is not suited to the 
present social needs and the instruction is 
not vital. (See p. 4, col. 2.) 

3. The students are out of touch with 
the rest of the community and especially 
with the worker. (See p. 6, col. 2.) 


suppressed. 


Summary of Practical Suggestions 


If our four years in college are not to 
be a mere parasitic sucking of ornamental 
benefits we must remedy these three condi- 
tions. The following suggestions were 
made: 

1. To secure academic freedom. 


.a. Appoint committees on academic 
freedom to work with the faculty for 
faculty and student representation on 
the board of trustees. (See p. 4, col. 1.) 


b. Let the student forums invite to 
the colleges speakers whose points of 
view are not given in the University. If 
these men are not allowed to speak on 
the college grounds the students can go 
elsewhere to hear them. (See p. 3, col. 2.) 


c.. Whenever a breach of academic 
freedom occurs in your college call upon 
all constituent members of the Forum to 
help at once with publicity and other 
oppropriate support . 


2. To secure a less chaotic curriculum 
and more vital instruction: 


a. Appoint committees to study 
the existing curriculum with a view to 
possible revision. (See p. 4, col. 1, 2.) 


b. Work for an extension of the 
system of honors in force at Smith, Barn- 
ard and elsewhere, also for an extension 
of the tutorial system. Study the mer- 
its and shortcomings of the marking sys- 
tem (See p. 5, col. 1.) 


c. Persuade individual instructors 
who are favorably inclined to conduct 
their classes on the project method. 


3. To keep in touch with the community: 


a. Go into worker’s’ education 
while at college, either as tutors or as- 
sistant instructors. (See p. 7, col. 1, 2.) 

b. Invite groups of workers and 
others to meet with your discussion clubs 
in order to keep in close touch with out- 
side points of view. (See p. 6, col. 2.) 

ce. Go into industry in the summer 
vacation so that you may work with as 
well as talk with laborers. 


4,: To make. this work effective use all 
methods of publicity. Establish in your 
college papers a regular column to report 
the work of the committees on academic 
freedom and the curriculum, to give the 
facts of your endowments and the control 
of your college etc. (See p. 5, col. 2.) 

Immediate Action Possible for Forums 

1. Secure a publicity column and use it. 

2. Call other conferences such as this 
at Hartsdale. 

38. Invite groups of workers and others 
to come in and help you in your discussion 
groups. 


Summary of the Contribution of the 
Foreign Students 


The foreign students spoke of the youth 
movements in their countries. These youth 
movements are far from being unified. 
They are composed of political groups, 
groups of abstainers, of anti-militarists, of 
artists, of educators. But they are anim- 
ated by one spirit: the belief that each 
individual must be allowed to develop and 
express himself always with a feeling of 
responsibility for himself and toward 
others. Youth has its own contribution to 
make to culture and life. This contribu- 
tion does not lie so much in the reform of 


institutions as in the development of per- 
sonalities which shall necessitate that re- 
form and so make it effective. (See p. 
7—10.) 

The American students perceived that 
this was the same spirit which animated 
their efforts, and that they were in effect 
trying to translate it into practical group 
action. 


A Move Toward Peace 


At the end of the conference a group of 
students ‘who had for some time been 
discussing current problems in their liberal 
clubs, decided that it was time for them 
to assume a definite attitude toward cer- 
tain of these problems. 

This group felt that the gravest danger 
threatening their ideal of free responsible 
development was war. Life can be far 
more beautiful than we have realized, per- 
sonality can be far richer, but war will 
destroy and embitter both, and we are not 
far from the next war. 

They wished therefore to form groups 
to avert war, and as a beginning proposed 
to study the causes of war and diplomatic 
methods. They suggested joining the In- 
ternational League of Youth which is de- 
scribed in this issue of the New Student, 
and urged all like minded young poeple to 
join with them. (See p. 11, col, 2.) 


Full Report 
TUESDAY EVENING 


The sixty odd students who gathered at 
Hartsdale came there to discuss a problem 
very vital to them. They did not ask to 
see their rooms. Some of them even for- 
got to register, and later found that beds 
do not grow in the night like mushrooms. 
But students are notoriously able to stretch 
their beds, meals, and ideas to include all 
their friends and comrades and the entire 
delegation was finally housed. 

A very thorough dinner disclosed a cer- 
tain energy latent in all these young people 
and at 9.00 they sat down to discuss the 
economic basis of our education and the 
problems raised thereby. 


The Function of College Not Realised 


It was quickly agreed that the function 
of a college is in general to give the student 
a truthful and comprehensive idea of the 
society in which he lives, so that he may 
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go into that society with the vision and 
ability to enrich it and to develop it in 
justice and in peace, 

Does college do this as a rule? Looking 
round at one another, we had to admit that 
in spite of our sincerity, charm and com- 
panionableness, we could not lay claim to 
being such products, nor did we believe 
most students could make any such claim 
for themselves. 

Where was the trouble? 
it? ‘Could we cure it ? 


Could we find 


Lack of Academic Freedom one Trouble 


First and foremost, academic freedom 
was frequently suppressed. We were al- 
lowed to hear only those things which the 
college administration approved. We were 
not getting a truthful idea of society. 

Professors and instructors are dismissed 
for their opinions. The long list from 
Scott Nearing at the University of Penn- 
sylvania through Columbia’s hysterical dis- 
missal of half a dozen of her best profes- 
sors down to the recent separation —be- 
tween Willian Jewell College and a pro- 
fessor who, among other heresies, had un- 
orthodox ideas on the date of the book of 
Daniel—all this was rehearsed. Freedom 
of teaching is not secure. 

Again there was given case upon case 
of groups of students who were not per- 
mitted to hear the ideas of certain speak- 
ers—at least not upon the college campus. 
Every student knows these things—free- 
dom of learning is not secure. 

Who curtails this freedem and why is 
it curtailed? Ultimately the trustees, they 
tell us “It would hurt the college,” i.e, it 
would frighten away certain moneys and 
students. 


Endowment Drives Not Good 


In this connection certain students 
questioned the value to higher learning of 
the periodic endowment drives. It seemed 
to them that the competitive efforts , of 
colleges and universities in soliciting funds 
for more material equipment. a larger 
staff, and the machinery for handling 
more students, were creating a situation 
in which the college, tecomes hypersensi- 
tive to the idiosyncrasies of those who 
pledge endowment. The intellectual ideals 
for the attainment of which the college 
is supposedly maintained are lost to sight. 


The unremitting, relentless search for 
truth goes on in the “real” college regard- 
less of whether one hundred or more extra 
students will be enrolled next year. The 
“real” student will hardly rejoice when 
the corporation acquires a group of 
sumptuous structures if the spirit which 
is to animate them and give them signi- 
ficance is bridled in the acquisition. Of 
what importance that a college be per- 
petuated if this is at the cost of purpose, 
function, and character? 


Representation on Board of Trustees 


Certain students, suggested active work 
for academic freedom. If the board of 
trustees controls the college, then the fa- 
culty and students should be represented 
on the board. It is thoroughly undemo- 
cratic and un-American to have an insti- 
tution controlled by only one interest. We 
as students pay something for our educa- 
tion either in fees or state taxes. ‘No 
taxation without representation.” We 
should have self government in the col- 
leges. 

It was suggested that committees of 
students be formed to work with the fa- 
culty for academic freedom of teaching 
and learning, and that the aim of this 
committee should be to secure representa- 
tion for the faculty and students on the 
board of trustees. Even if representation 
should mean nothing more than immediate 
publicity for the decisions of the board, 
it would be worth while. 


College Is Dull 


The suppression of academic freedom is 
not the only thing which prevents the col- 
lege from fulfilling its function. To put 
it baldly a great deal of college is just so 
many hours of deadly boredom. The cur- 
riculum is full of quaint and unrelated 
requirements which seem to lead nowhere, 
and when we enter upon the study of such 
things as civics or sociology hoping to 
gain some insight into human problems. 
we are presented with a pile of textbooks 
and some more or less untidy diagrams 
on a blackboard. 

Somehow the curriculum must be re- 
duced to order, somehow the instruction 
must be vitalised. 


Revise the Curriculum 


It was suggested that student commit- 
tees on the curriculum should be appoint- 
ed . These committees should study the 
curriculum and should draw up what 
changes they believe desirable, presenting 
finally what they consider an ideal curri- 
culum. This is, however, as has been 
proved at Barnard, little more than a men- 
tal exercise, since adminstrations do not 


yet believe that students know what they 


want or that “they won’t be happy till 
they get it.” 

A more practical activity for the Cur- 
riculum Committees is to work with those 
individual professors who are favorably 
inclined to secure a more vital method of 
instruction, so that even if the curriculum 
is a chaos, some courses in it may be made 
really valuable. 


Learn Through Practical Work 


A number of students for instance 
agreed that economics is taught in such a 
manner that what we learn seems to have 
no! application to contemporary economic 
arid sociological controversies. 

As the study is now presented to the 
student, he cannot see the forest for the 
trees, and the mere acquisition of encyclo- 
paedic information seems so pointless that 
only the occasional student, who can sus- 
tain intellectual activity from the pure 
love of doing so, maintains an insatiable 
appetite for the dehumanized and devi- 
talized intellectual banquet. But there is 
the rare bird who, in spite of the strained 
detachment of the professor and the gener- 
al atmosphere of repression, intuitively 
feels that these inexact sciences of eco- 
nomics and sociology have some signifi- 
cance for men, that here are fields of 
study which, if mastered, might supply 
the means whereby the social impasse 
might be at least directed toward solution. 

This for the young mind is a truly great 
conception. It sets the student’s intense 
being throbbing with purpose, his knowing 
has acquired social function. 

This might be the enviable fate of many 
students could they realise from the be- 
ginning the connection between printed 
problems and living ones. Several stu- 
dents believed that the project method of 
teaching would bring this about. The 


members of a class in civics or sociology 
might make connections with their local 
municipalities, civic clubs, etc. and work 
out with them practical problems ‘which 
would bring in many of the theoretical ra- 
mifications discussed in class. The cur- 
ricular committees should persuade pro- 
fessors to use this project method, and 
not only in the social sciences. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 
Honors Standard Not Marks 


One more suggestion was made to vi- 
talise teaching. 

Some students felt that the existing 
marking system had a stultifying effect 
upon whatever excellent intellectual inten- 
tions the young student might have. To 
think seriously and painstakingly at the 
age of twenty or so, seemed quite an un- 
dertaking, while to go through the unna- 
tural mental gymnastics of measuring this 
off in three hours a week, one point a 
piece, for a hundred and twenty four 
points for four years, at excellent, good, 
fair, poor, bad—in addition, was to stag- 
ger the intelligence and permanently crip- 
ple the curiosity. After all, is it possible 


to measure accomplishment by such 
mechanical, impersonal, and systematic 
standards? It rather reeks with corpora- 


tion accountancy, which is excellent in the 
corporation but folly in an institution for 
the cultivation of the spirit. 

So these students favored what is now 
termed an “honors standard” in force at 
Barnard, Smith and elsewhere which gives 
the student the benefit of the doubt that 
he has come to college because he has a 
thirst for knowledge and understanding. 
It apprentices him to some scholar in the 
faculty, and lets him contemplate that field 
of learning in which he may be interested, 
untramelled by the bureaucrats who com- 
pute college records. 


Human Cost of Education 


So far the economic basis of education 
had been considered only in its effects on 
education. Now it was to be considered 
as a human problem. 

Certain students claimed that colleges, 
like all other institutions, were being ul- 
timately supported by the wage-earner. 

Other objected that this was nonsense, 
and that capitalists, intellectuals and even 


poor boobs supported our institution. But 
they admitted that the wage-earner didn’t 
get a fair return’ for what he put into edu- 
cation; that, moreover, he was more or 
less coerced into giving, as what should 
have been his to do with as he liked was 
never given him at all. 

The wage-earner is barely able to live, 
receives none of the benefits of higher 
education and yet he contributes some- 
thing, a great deal in fact, towards its 
support. 

Not only does he not receive any benefits 
from it» but education is actually used as 
a tweapon against him. It is used to pre- 
serve the present order of society and the 
control of the present interests, and to 
prevent the worker from coming into his 
heritage. In other words, the worker is 
perpetually “coerced to build the walls that 
imprison him, to sharpen the sword that 
lops off his limbs and prevents his de- 
velopment,” etc., with many striking rhe- 
torical similes. 


Others Should be Told 


In spite of the rhetoric the case was 
clear. Many students saw it for the first 
time. They decided it was not sufficient 
for the mere sixty or seventy students who 
attended the Conference to concern them- 
selves with the condition of the colleges 
and their fellowmen. These problems are 
of primary importance to every college un- 
dergraduate. A recognition of them infuses 
his work and his relationship to others 
with a new, more purposeful spirit. 

The students suggested establishing a 
column in the several college papers, which 
should serve as a medium of expression for 
the findings and opinions of those ‘who 
wished to study fundamental college af- 
fairs and present them to the entire under- 
graduate body—at present apathetic. Such 
a column should publish the investigations 
and recommendations of student commit- 
tees on academic freedom and the curri- 
culum. It should be fearless and without 
respect for any authority whatsoever ex- 
cept that of truth. 

There should be no censorship. That 
which is false or mistaken cannot stand. 
in the competitive struggle of intelligence. 
This is the spirit of the liberal free college. 
Well may we dedicate a brief section of 
the college press to its cultivation. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 
“The Goose Step” 


Upton Sinclair’s “The Goose Step,” a 
study of American education from the eco- 
nomic viewpoint, was discussed at length 
and in some detail. Sinclair’s contention 
is that the colleges and universities, which 
in purpose and function are public and so- 
cial, have come under the control and direc- 
tion of a single group in society—the busi- 
ness interests. 


The college president is seen as the crea- 
ture of a board of trustees who have ei- 
fective control over the affairs of the col- 
lege, both as to what shall be taught and 
how, and who shall teach it. The profes- 
sors have only such freedom and security 
of tenure as is consistent with the preserva- 
tion of the economic and other superstitions 
of the authorities. 


Sinclair, in establishing his theses, cites 
the endowment and control of a large num- 
ber of colleges and universities. Endow- 
ments are shown in many cases, at least 
in the East, to be invested in industrial 
public utilities, railroads, etc., while boards 
of trustees seem quite consistently to re- 
present the manufacturing, commercial, 
and banking interests with a surprisingly 
small representation of farmers and prac- 
tically no laborers. The resulting academic 
policy includes an uncurious, intellectually 
fearful attitude toward radicalism and the 
workers. Speakers are occasionally pre- 
vented from addressing student audiences 
and professors with strong unorthodox so- 
cial convictions find their tenure uncertain 
and their work with the students curtailed. 


Its Accuracy 


The Conference by no means showed a 
willingness to accept Mr. Sinclair’s opin- 
ions. Several students questioned the value 
of his authority. A student from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, who had some first 
hand information as to the method and 
thoroughness with which Mr. Sinclair 
worked at Wisconsin, was of the opinion 
that had he been consistently painstaking 
and accurate in the other colleges he inves- 
tigated, “The Goose Step” might be taken 
as an illuminating commentary of consider- 
able truth. 


Why Worry? What Can We Do? 


A strong plea was made that we separate 
the source of the money from its control. 
It does not matter where the money comes 
from. Money is not in itself bad or good. 
It is we who make it so by our use of it. 
If we can insure academic freedom and an 
honest education in our colleges, it is of no 
practical importance where the money 
comes from. 

Can students insure such an education? 
It was reported that the students in Miami 
had secured the removal of a dean whose 
presence was prejudicial to education. At 
Princeton, there is a committee of five stu- 
dents and five faculty who discuss curri- 
cular reform, ways of giving examinations, 
etc., but they have been unable to agree 
with the faculty and have not accomplished 
much. It was suggested that the liberal 
clubs could do much to insure academic 
freedom and honest education. 


Get in Touch With Others 


Academic freedom is of course necessary 
but we can’t just be free like advertised air. 
That’s no use to us. We want an opportu- 
nity to use our freedom intelligently on 
current problems. College students are too 
much cut off from the rest of the com- 
munity. We must get into touch with other 
groups—business men, artists, inventors, 
jcurnalists, workers: all those who are try- 
ing to solve the problems we are trying to 
understand. 

It was pointed out that the colleges often 
brought business men, diplomats, etc., to 
talk to the students. Liberal clubs should 
extend this work and should make a special 
effort to get in touch with workers. The 
college does not bring these men to address 
us.. We must rely upon ourselves to get in 
touch with that very large section of hu- 
manity. 

In several coileges the liberal clubs have 
invited groups of workers to meet with 
them, and the presence of these young men 
and women from industry has sharpened 
the discussion, and kept it on the practical 
human aspect of the social questions. 


Can We Accept Education? 


Again, the students returned to the point 
that they were being educated by depriving 
the wage-earners of their fair share in a 
full and well rounded life. Certain stu- 


dents declared they were therefore in debt 
to the worker and should repay him, either 
by passing on the education, or by working 
co bring about changes in society which 
would give to him a just share in its goods. 

Whereupon was raised the startling 
question, “Is it honest to remain at college, 
living off the worker, taking what we have 
no right to—and we admit we have no right 
to it because we all believe we should repay 
it. Ought we not to leave college at once?” 

The chairman had good lungs and used 
them and a young law student gesticulating 
with a ping-pong racket finally obtained 
the floor. It was his opinion that there 
was no point in arguing the moral problem 
raised in the financing of education, that 
it was the student’s business to see his edu- 
cavion was honest and let it go at that. 
Protests rose from all over the room. The 
speaker therefore moved the following: 

“Resolved that the moral problem raised 
in financing education is not one of im- 
mediate practical interest to the student.” 

This resolution was overwhelmingly de- 
feated. One student suggested that if a 
moral problem is raised. it is always of 
immediate practical importance, if the peo- 
ple discussing it are morally inclined. This 
seemed to be the opinion of nearly all pre- 
sent, 

Having agreed on the moral question, the 
students nevertheless differed as to its so- 
lution. 

No 


Some advocated leaving college. They 
felt that they were profiting by injustice. 
that they were complacently burdening the 
worker with arduous toil and dulling his 
brain, so that they might skim the cream 
of civilization, taking themselves whatever 
beautiful and intellectual things civilization 
had to offer, leaving the worker to deaden- 
ing mediocrity and a gray, sodden life. 


Yes 


‘Others objected, ““‘What if you do leave 
college? You will still wear clothes and eat 
food and these things also are produced at 
a greater cost to the workman than to any- 
one else. If you want to feel completely 
just, if you refuse to burden any worker 
in any way, you must commit suicide.” 

Those who advocated leaving college ans- 
wered in effect: “We know it is impossible 
to be consistent. We must compromise 


with this evil system in some few instances, 
but we will not do so more than necessary. 
We will eat and wear clothes and sleep in 
shelter but beyond the necessities of life 
we will not burden the worker and we will 
curselves assist to bear the burden by work- 
ing as laborers, and giving them whatever 
we have gotten.” 

The practical students demanded: “Why 
not stay in college so that you would have 
more to give the worker, so that you could 
more efficiently help him to bear the bur- 
den.” 

They decided that a university education 
could be very helpful in giving them a 
quick and thorough grasp of the social 
system and in showing them how to work 
practically for the establishment of one 
more just. 

Only if Education is Honest 

If the education given were not honest 
and vital, they agreed they ought to leave 
college. If they remained, they had to see 
to it that they received this kind or educa- 
tion. It was up to them, and they repeated 
the suggestions cf the previous eveniny by 
which they might insure for themselves an 
honorable and socially useful eucation. 


THURSDAY MURNING 
Leave College or Stay 


The discussion of the previous evening 
was crystallized—The students who advo- 
cated leaving college declared that they be- 
lieved a change in the personal attitude 
would in the end of necessity change the 
system and that it was for the personal 
change we should work. 

The other students held that while a 
personal change was the most necessary 
thing, it was also necessary to develop a 
technique by which this personal attitude 
or spirit could be applied in our institu- 
tions. Society is so complicated that it 
requires considerable engineering skill to 
apply even the most willing spirit of just- 
ice. They therefore held that we should 
work both for a change in personal attitude 
and in institutions. 

The foreign students were then asked to 
contribute something of the spirit of the 
youth movements of their countries. 


Dutch Youth Movement 


Piet Roest of Holland spoke first. He is 
very good looking with a twinkle in his 


blue eyes. “Well,” said he, looking cheer- 
fully round the circle of serious young 
faces, “in Holiand, we do not let ourselves 
be crushed by these world problems. We 
think it is for the spirit of youth to ex- 
press itself, gaily, joyously, as it wishes. 
It would be hypocritical to act as if we 
were always grieved about these unjust 
institutions. We aren’t. We believe if 
‘we express the spirit that is in us, the spirit 
will create new institutions. 

“This spirit is a new attitude toward life. 
It is not mechanical. All mechanisms are 
only a means to the development of this 
spirit. We believe we must make our per- 
sonality of greater value to society. We 
must live for the evolution of the human 
race. Our whole life is the only contribu- 
tion we can make to society and so we 
must make our life rich and worth some- 
thing. 

“Organization can help your work; it 
can multiply it but it can’t do it. You 
must conceive it and do it of yourself. 

“The Youth Movement in Holland has 
no common program. It is composed of 
different political, economic, anti-militar- 
ist groups, ete., all united only by this 
spirit of service and self-development.” 


Scandinavian Youth Movement 


Jorgen Holeck of Denmark spoke for all 
the Scandinavian countries. He has a 
eareful and exact enunciation and says 
quite calmly things that would make an 
ordinary American leap on a soap-box or 
take to the cellar according to his point 
of view. 

“We realize,” he said, “that Scandinavia 
will soon be controlled by the workers, 
therefore we think it is a good thing to 
educate the workers and teach them such 
things as how to run a country and in- 
dvstry and so forth. 

“In Denmark, in Copenhagen, we have 
committees composed of students, practical 
business men, and workers who meet to- 
gether several times a week to discuss 
social problems, taxation and ‘such like 
things. Each gets the other’s view and 
can come to a more intelligent and fair 
decision. - 

“The students also started an evening 
school for the workers where they passed 
on the learning they received at college. 
After a while, the municipality saw the 


value of these schools and now has taken 
them over. 

“In the settlement, students meet the 
workers and become friends with them. So 
we are all getting educated together. 

“In Sweden, the people are not very in- 
terested in politics. Here the students go 
out in groups to the villages and give 
lectures on social subjects and things that 
are useful for farmers to know. 

“In Norway, the students are most close- 
ly connected with the workers. Together 
they issue a paper called Mot Dag. It is 
very radical and they are connected with 
the Third Internationale. They work aiso 
to revive the old Norwegian culture which 
has been a little stifled by the superim- 
posed Danish culture.” 


Czecho-Slovakian Students 


Antonin Palecek spoke on the history 
and spirit of the Youth Movement in 
Czecho-Slovakia. 


“This movement started in 1880. It was 
composed of young people both reactionary 
and progressive who wished to express 
themselves. Later on it took a very de- 
cided stand against aggressive nationalism. 
Ex-President Masaryk, who was at that 
time a professor, had great influence with 
the young people. 


“During the war, the students became 
more and more liberal. Many of them over 
fourteen years of age were imprisoned for 
expressing belief in and sympathy with 
Russia. Those under fourteen were con- 
sidered too young to suffer this penalty. 

“At present, the progressive student 
movement is embodied in the student Re- 
naissance which stands for self-improve- 
ment, honesty and earnestness. 


“The most important work of this or- 
ganization is for peace. Economic ques- 
tions are less important in Czecho-Slovakia 
than the question of peace or war, for the 
country is surrounded on all sides by dif- 
ferent nationalities. Instead of building 
up huge armaments, however, the country 
works for international friendship. 

“This, is promoted to a great degree by 
the “Students Home” which {s run entirely 
by the students. Here seventeen national. 
ities live and work together. Specia! 
efforts are made to create friendship be- 
tween German and Czech students. 


“The student Renaissance does also a 
great deal of educative work. A com- 
mittee of students and ‘workmen last 
year planned and delivered a series of 
lectures on politics, art, religion, ete. 
From fifty to two hundred workmen at- 
tended each one. Lectures are also given 
to soldiers and workers on social and econ- 
omic questions. Students promptly pass 
on what they learn. 


“They also cooperate with the Red Cross 
in making investigations for distribution 
of relief and have thus additional contact 
with the workers. 


“There are of course many groups of 
students with differing ideas. They are 
united only in the desire to be of service 
to their country and to preserve peace.” 


German Universities 


Joachim Friedrich next spoke on the 
activities of the German students. He 
speaks in inimitable English which can- 
not be here reproduced. It is to be hoped 
that many students will have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing him. “There is,” he told 
us, “a great difference between the Ger- 
man and American way of getting things 
started. In America somebody has a pri- 
vate idea and at once he starts a club to 
talk about ‘t and spread it. In Germany, 
the idea grows up in a group and it spreads 
itself. 

“After the war, especially, the German 
students distrusted organization and edu- 
eation from above. They wanted to be a 
center of self-education and self-govern- 
ment and this they have somewhat ac- 
complished. 


“One in every hundred students is elected 
to a ‘committee.’ These committees in 
turn form ‘circles’ of which there are ten 
in Germany. These ‘circles’ are the ex- 
ecutive agents for the ‘Studententag’ 
which is modeled after the ‘Reichstag’ 
and has one representative for every thou- 
sand students. The Studententag has four 
students as its executive committee. The 
chairman’s business is to get the student 
law carried out in the university; the sec- 
retary keeps the universities in touch with 
one another; the economist runs the self 
help organizations; and the foreign sec- 
retary has not done much as the students 
have been almost entirely occupied in solv- 


ing their own problems, economic and 
otherwise. 

“The Studententag is working along two 
main lines: 

“7, University reform. The students 
want the power to choose and dismiss their 
own professors and to have those things 
taught which they wish to learn. 

“2. Restriction of students. The universi- 
ties are overcrowded. Whereas the popula- 
tion of Germany has decreased 5%, the 
student population has not decreased at 
all. Many people want to restrict the 
number of students along race lines. The 
Youth Movement is quite opposed to this 
suggestion. It stands for a national cul- 
ture but also for complete racial tolerance.” 


English Students 


Kenneth Lindsay of Oxford, who has 
been touring American colleges on a travel- 
ing fellowship granted by the Workers 
Education Bureau, managed to keep the 
attention of the hungry delegates from 
their luncheon by his most interesting re- 
marks. 

He said that in England they had tried 
to organize a League of Youth embodying 
the spirit which Piet Roest had expressed. 
Everyone felt that it was according to this 
spirit that they wished to live but it had 
proved impossible to hold Englishmen to- 
gether by anything so intangible. The 
League of Youth had ended up with very 
few members, one of them being. the Lord 
Mayor of London and another Lord Bryce. 

The spirit, however, cannot be suppress- 
ed. It shows itself now, in economics, 
politics and religion, and in such organiza- 
tions as the labor clubs in the universities. 
The Englishman must translate this spirit 
:nto acticn before he can actually realize it. 

This new conception of individual values 
works out in many practical ways: in guild 
socialism—the builders’ guild especially 
moves toward a fuller richer life—in work- 
ers’ education, etc. 

There is little interest in the control of 
the universities, because these are quite 
free. Recently two communists who would 
never have even been let in to the United 
States were expelled from Oxford. The 
whole country protested:—newspapers, in- 
dividuals and clubs. Manifestoes were is- 
sued by the score and it is quite unlikely 
that such a thing will happen again. 


THURSDAY EVENING 


All Thursday there was an ice storm. 
The evening was pretty cold and the stu- 
dents were glad enough to gather around 
the fire. On this last evening they hoped 
if possible to get at the heart of the unrest 
which had drawn them together. 


The German Youth Movement 


Hans Tiesler was speaking about the 
German Youth Movement. “Youth has its 
own culture and its own tasks,” he said. 
The youth of Germany before the war 
felt that the older generation repress them, 
that it tried to impose untrue mechanical 
ideal upon them, or else it tried to uplift 
them to fit into other people’s standards. So 
a group of young people near Berlin one day 
left their parents. and left their schools and 
their churches and went to wander in the 
great woods of Germany. Here they could 
talk freely and live their own lives. Many 
such bands of young people wandered a- 
bout Germany. They are the Wandervogel. 

“You can understand the spiritual back- 
ground of this Youth Movement better if 
you remember always that it is for self- 
culture in a spirit of responsibility. These 
young people have their own ideas on money, 
sex and so forth. They agree in this only: 
that property and other institutions are 
not good or bad in themselves. It is we 
who make them so. The institution de- 
pends on us. So this movement puts the 
spirit first. It is religious; not a religion 
to take to church, but to live. 

“Ten thousand of these Wandervogel 
went into the war. They were not imperi- 
alists. They were fighting to express their 
idealism. The pity is they died for empty 
phrases. Now comes the younger genera- 
tion—with them is a reaction against war, 
not against the horror and the blood of 
war, but against the folly of war. 

“Now they are working for the recon- 
struction of Germany, but that is not all. 
Their work is also for the spiritual recon- 
struction of the world.” 


What is the Spirit? 


“You have spoken a good deal about 
spirit and spiritual background,” remarked 
one student, “what is this spiritual back- 
ground?” 

Hans smoked a little. 

“That is to know that you are part of 


the whole humanity and are responsible,” 
he said. 

“Oh,” replied the student. 

In response to questions Hans Tiesler 
told further that the German Youth Move- 
ment had friendly connections with soiue 
of the French Youth through the publica- 
tion of various journals and through indi- 
vidual correspondence in the Weltjugend- 
liga, 

“Youth Movement is.a revolution against 
conventions,” he said, “so we have not, like 
the older generation, a convention to hate 
France.” 

“Do you think there could be a Youth 
Movement in America?” asked somcone, 
perhaps a little wistfully. 

“Why not?” said Hans, “you have here 
so great a spiritual need as there was in 
Germany only perhaps you don’t know it 
so well yet.” 

Presently the delegates began discussing 
the possibilities of the National Student 
Forum as a factor in the Youth Move- 
ment in America. Several Barnard dele- 
gates pointed out that their faculty had 
not’ yet permitted them to affiliate with 
the Forum, and that consequently they 
were at a great disadvantage. 

“It does not matter so much,” they were 
told, “the Youth Movement is a spirit. It 
is stronger than the Forum. We shall ai 
be back of you to help you. If you want 
to be with us, you are with us; the name 
is not so important, nor the organization.” 


The Conference Summed Up 


The main points of the Conference were 
summed up as being: 

The cost of education—What could we 
do about it?—We must at least study the 
question from all points of view and ad- 
mit our responsibility towards the worker. 

The Youth Movement in America—- 
Should we work more to develop the indi- 
vidual spirit or should we rely more on or- 
ganization. 

Academic Freedom—How could we get 
and keep it? 

Student discussion groups—How could 
these be made less like informal classes? 
How could they make vital social contacts 
so that the student would know he was 
discussing human beings and not syllo- 
gisms? 

After most of the students had retired 
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to bed, certain others continued talking, 
although they had nothing to sustain them 
but a little ice water and a great deal of 
hope. When they finally got into bed at 
2:00 A. M. they whispered to their partly 
roused roommates that they had some- 
thing to suggest next day. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


Seven-thirty saw the energetic con- 
ference once more awake. An opportunity 
was given Mr. McArthur to report on the 
National League of Junior Cities, of which 
he was a delegate. 


The League of Junior Citiés 


“The National Student Forum is not the 
whole of the Youth Movement in America,” 
he said. “The League of Junior Cities is 
with you and I hope there will soon be 
many other youth groups.” 

The Junior Cities, started in New Jersey, 
are a miniature replica of the senior city 
government. They. are composed of the 
young people between 16 and 21 years old. 
They tackle the same problems as the sen- 
lor government as well as those which 
especially concern themselves. They make 
suggestions to the board of education and 
other official bodies and more than once 
their decisions have influenced those of 
their elders. They cooperate with the sen- 
ior government wherever possible. In 
Newark they are allowed to arrest and try 
junior violaters of the traffic laws and of 
certain other regulations. As 75% of the 
crime is committed by juniors it can be 
seen how useful it is to enlist them on the 
side of law and order, rather than to leave 
them the romantic opportunity of outwit- 
ting the elderly guardians of the law. 

It was suggested that if credit in civics 
and government could be given at school 
and college for work in the Junior City, 
it would be very helpful. For the time 
of young people is filled to overflowing and 
largely with duties not half as developing 
as) such work would be. 

Those who are obliged to leave the Jun- 
ior City at the age of 21 are forming a 
League of Youth to help other Junior Cities 
get on their feet. 

Then were presented individually the 
practical suggestion which each student 
thought most useful in carrying out the 
spirit of the Conference. They are sum- 
marized on page 2. 


The group of students who had sat up 
so late the night before now had an op- 
portunity to present their plan. 


Why Not Have Peace? 


They stated that while it might be an 
old story to some, they had just come to 
realize that personality is the supreme 
thing in life. Personality is infinitely richer 
and more varied and full of possibility than 
we ever dream. 

We should not all be pressed into one 
button mould, either by education or by 
economic necessity. Everyone should have 
the opportunity to develop fully and freely 
and express freely his own definite per- 
sonality without trenching upon others. 
Some might wish to express themselves 
in the theater, in education, in art. 

Peace was the ‘way in which this parti- 
cular group wished to express themselves. 
They felt that war was the thing which 
most threatened development. They wish- 
ed to avert war and they proposed as a 
beginning to form college groups which 
should: 


1. Study the causes of war. 
2. Study diplomatic methods. 
3. Join international youth organizations 


which are working to abolish war. 

These groups ought to have some cen- 
tral organization which could express their 
decisions and make all possible use of such 
a section of public opinion. The National 
Student Forum could not be this cetral 
organization because the Forum cannot 
take a stand on anything. 

It was then debated whether the Forum 
could offer hospitality to these projected 
groups. Since the Forum stands for free 
speech and a hearing for all shades of 
opinion, it is possible that it might include 
such groups. But the question was left 


undecided. 
Anyone interested in forming § such 
groups should communicate with Ruth 


Ayres, Elliot Hall, Radcliffe College, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Effect on the Forum 


It was, however, moved that the Nation- 
al Student Forum revise its preamble to 
express something of the spirit of free 
self-development and self-expression that 
had animated the Conference, the real spirit 
of the youth movement. All felt that this 


spirit had always been implicit in the 
Forum and now some desired that it be 
made explicit. The motion was carried 
with 3 dissenting votes out of approximate- 
ly 20. 

The’ preamble is in process of revision. 
It was supposed to have been completed 
by 4:00 o’clock that afternoon, but due 


to several members of the revision com- 
mittee being overcome by sleep, the work 
was not done. Hans Tiesler, looking at 
his new American watch made in Switer- 
land, remarked: 

“American Youth Movement, born 1 
o’clock, died 5 o’clock,” but perhaps he 
was a little previous with his prophecies. 


What I Believe at the Close of the Conference 


By E. BENJAMIN, Rockford College 


There are evils in the present social or- 
der. The men who have created it have 
neither enough love for their fellow men 
nor enough respect for themselves. The 
social order itself is full of injustice. A 
large group of men who labor with their 
hands receive so small a compensation that 
they cannot support average-sized fam- 
ilies in decency. A very much smaller 
group who work with their brains but do 
not organize receive too little return to 
educate their children. A very small grounv 
organizes industry, obtains profits, and is 
enabled to live in luxury. Money, then, is 
distributed according to the ability and 
energy of a group of organizers, not ac- 
cording to the needs of men. Higher Edu- 
cation, being a recent development of the 
social order, is still almost crudely within 
the influence of the organizers who have 
endowed it. To a greater or less degree 
each college finds its academic freedom 
limited by this group. 

To change institutions by educating the 
future donors to give, but to leave the con- 


trol of their gifts with experts; by edu- 
cating the children of the future in the 
ideals of economic justice; and by educat- 
ing the students in the necessity for ade- 
quate class discussion, adequate curricula, 
and adequate freedom of expression—this 
is to take the most immediate step toward 
correcting the existing evils. It can be ac- 
complished by teaching, by vital discussion 
in the liberal clubs, by the organization of 
curricular committees. 

But this is not enough. 

To re-create men by the simple influence 
of:a life lived according to the spiritual 
ideals of oneself, a life in constant per- 
sonal contact with those individuals whom 
we are best able to serve, a life of self- 
realization in unselfish service—this is the 
most fundamental step toward the freedom 
of that social order which we seek to bring 
about. 

Every individual in America, whose 
standard is this, is a part of our Youth 
Movement. 


Other Conferences 


Advice to Those About to Hold Conferences 


1. The spirit of the conference is the 
most important factor in its success. It 
should be tolerant, openminded and willing 
to hear all sides. 

2. The subject should be limited, and se- 
veral of the conferees should in advance 
look up the necessary facts which may 
not be known to all. 

3. The- place should be as cheap as pos- 
sible and preferably in the country. 

4, Each member should pay his own ex- 
penses or have them paid by his group. 
The only expenses of the conference com- 
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mittee should be in publishing and distri- 
buting announcements of the conference. 

5. Do not let your conference be guided 
from above by older people or people who 
wish to inject some special doctrine into 
it. Be yourselves. 


Future Conferences 


The University of Chicago and Oberlin 
have already written to ask for suggestions 
about holding student conferences. Chicago 
intends to include groups of young work- 
ers and others as well as students. 

Swarthmore has definitely decided to 
organise a conference in the Philadelphia 
region. 
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